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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



CRITICAL STUDIES OF OLD TESTAMENT PROBLEMS 

Dr. Geden's valuable introduction to the Hebrew Bible 1 discusses in 
successive chapters the language, the text, the canon, later Hebrew litera- 
ture, the versions, and the Pentateuch. One wonders what connection 
there is between the last chapter and its predecessors. The fourteen 
facsimiles of manuscripts, title-pages, etc., are well selected and beauti- 
fully executed. 

The aim of the book is not to make any contribution to the existing 
knowledge about the subject, but rather to place within easy reach of all 
students the main facts and principles. It may safely be said to constitute 
the best existing English handbook in this field. It makes it easy for the 
student to obtain a general view of this whole discipline and to place its 
various subdivisions in their proper relations and proportions. The clear- 
ness and simplicity of the style, together with the elimination of the over- 
whelming mass of details connected with the subject, contribute to the 
efficiency of the work as a textbook. The discretion and sanity evinced 
by the author in his judgments upon many disputed and difficult questions 
not only commend the book, but also show his familiarity with all phases 
of these problems and his grasp of the central and vital issues. The 
good working bibliographies added in connection with every important 
topic add greatly to the value of the book. In general the volume may 
be regarded as destined to hold a position as authority and guide in its 
own sphere corresponding to that unanimously granted to Driver's Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament in its sphere. 

It can but be regretted, however, that instead of the loosely appended 
chapter on the "Pentateuch" Dr. Geden did not see fit to give us a chapter 
on "Principles and Methods of the Textual Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment." This would have constituted a natural climax to his book and a 
valuable addition to the working equipment of every student. There is 
no subject upon which sane guidance is more needed at the present time. 
With leaders of Old Testament science indulging in the wildest sorts of 
textual vagaries, it can scarcely be expected that tyros should keep their 
heads. 

Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible. By A. S. Geden. Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1909. Imported by Scribner. xv +367 pages. $3.50. 
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The hundred pages devoted to the Pentateuch give a resume - of the 
matters usually discussed in this connection, viz., authorship, date, analysis 
of sources, history of the literary criticism, characteristics of the sources, 
and analogies of literary growth. These questions have been discussed 
again and again and hardly needed setting forth once more, especially as 
Dr. Geden, for the most part, heartily accepts the conclusions of his prede- 
cessors. The only variation of any significance is his contention that 
Deuteronomy, though found in Josiah's day, was written in the days of 
David or Solomon and a copy of it placed under the cornerstone of the 
new temple. Consequently J and E must be put back prior to the days 
of the Judges, if indeed they do not in part come from the hand of Moses 
himself. No serious effort is made to substantiate this position, though 
the author must have known that it would at once be challenged on all 
hands. The burden of proof rests upon him to show that the social and 
religious situation in Israel during the pre-Solomonic age was such as to 
make possible the production of such literature and legislation as are 
found in J, E, and Deuteronomy. 

The first seventy-five pages of Rothstein's volume, dealing with Hebrew 
poetry, 2 contain a concise statement of the elements of Hebrew rhythm 
as the author conceives them; the next thirty pages contain the text of 
thirty-seven selected psalms, and the Song of Songs, printed so as to show 
the rhythmic and strophic arrangement; while the rest of the book is 
devoted to the critical commentary on these texts. The commentary con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the justification of the poetic arrangement of the 
materials printed in the foregoing pages. Much of the commentary is in 
small type; hence the great bulk of the contents of the book is commentary. 

It is the first section of the book, however, that constitutes its raison 
d'Ure; the remainder is but illustration, exposition, and defense of the 
propositions there laid down. 

Professor Rothstein himself regards his book as marking a distinct 
advance in the understanding of Hebrew poetics. He is thoroughly 
familiar with and appreciative of all that has gone before, building his 
own work upon it as a foundation. Ley, Duhm, and Sievers are for him 
the great names in this branch of Old Testament science. But even 
Sievers, notwithstanding the greatness of his contribution to the science 
of rhythm "has not yet spoken the last word for the solution of the prob- 
lem." Of his own work, however, Rothstein is not afraid to say: 

' Grundzilge des Hebrtiischen Rhythmus and seiner Formenbildung nebst lyrischen 
Texten mit kritischem Kommentar. By J. W. Rothstein. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 
viii+398 pages. M. 12.40. 
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I may be pardoned if I conclude these introductory sentences with the expres- 
sion of the firmest conviction that the question as to the nature of Hebrew rhythm 
and the laws controlling its formal structure is now no longer a problem; it is 
resolved into positive knowledge, which in details may be widened and deepened, 
perhaps even corrected; but in its essential content, I believe I may look upon it 
as indestructibly solid. 

These are brave words, especially with reference to a question which has 
been notoriously debatable up to the present. 

The more important "principles" formulated by Rothstein are the 
following: (i) The basis of rhythm is furnished by the number of accented 
syllables in the verse; (2) not more than three unaccented syllables may 
intervene between two tone-syllables; (3) every verse must begin with one 
or more unaccented syllables; (4) all the verses in a poem must have the 
same kind of initial measure; i. e., the same number of unaccented syllables 
before the first tone-syllable ; (5) every verse must end with a tone-syllable or 
a tone-syllable plus an unaccented enclitic ; (6) every verse must be a logical 
as well as a formal unit; (7) the same rhythm will prevail throughout a 
poem. In order to secure conformity to these laws it is permissible (1) to 
drop the conjunction 1 and other connectives such as "0, when necessary; 
(2) to eliminate the article in so far as the necessities of the rhythm may 
require; (3) to make segholates oxytone; (4) to treat constructs as accented 
or unaccented in accordance with the exigencies of rhythm; and (5) to 
indulge in the most daring kinds of textual emendation. 

It is apparent at a glance that Rothstein agrees with Sievers to a great 
extent. Realizing this, he undertakes to explain that though this is true, 
yet he had worked out for himself most of his conclusions before Sievers 
had published his Metrische Studien. Both defend the accentuating prin- 
ciple of rhythm with which the name of Ley is inseparably connected. 
Both agree that the Hebrew measure is a rising one, i. e., is essentially 
anapestic. Both limit the length of a measure to four syllables. Roth- 
stein, however, is less flexible than Sievers; he applies his system without 
let or hindrance; everything must yield to it. For example, while Sievers 
recognizes variations in the meter of a poem, Rothstein reduces them to 
uniformity by emendation or elision. In the same way, Sievers permits 
initial measures consisting only of one tone-syllable, while Rothstein treats 
all such cases as needing some correction of the text. However, Rothstein 
does not indulge so freely as Sievers in the exercise of giving common 
Hebrew forms, such as the pronominal suffixes, a new vocalization. Roth- 
stein's array of possible rhythms is less extensive than that of Sievers, 
but this is due in part, at least, to the fact that thus far he has confined 
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himself to strictly lyrical poetry whereas Sievers has organized prophecy 
and even historical prose into poetic forms. 

The careful student will not accept Rothstein's scheme hastily. The 
many difficulties that Rothstein himself encounters in his efforts to apply 
his principles to the biblical materials will force a pause. For example, in 
Ps. i, the first illustration of the new rhythmical method that is offered 
us, it appears necessary to eliminate vss. 2, 4 as glosses, to delete ''"OS , 
"HEX, the conjunction 1 (first time), and 35 from vs. 3, and "p y$ 
and "pi (first time) from vs. 5. The only reasons urged for the dropping 
of vs. 2 are first that it offers a 4+4 movement in place of the 3+3 found 
elsewhere in the psalm; second, that it disturbs the strop hical arrange- 
ment; and third, that it is in its contents superfluous. Yet the author 
goes on to say that "it forms an essentially suitable supplement to the 
content of the first strophe;" while no previous interpreter of the psalm, 
or even student of its poetic form (Duhm, Sievers, Briggs), has found the 
verse objectionable. The same holds true of vs. 4. Furthermore, even 
after all these adjustments have been made, in order to secure three tones 
in b'Q" 1 ifcb inby it becomes necessary to accent the relatively insig- 
nificant word Kb , notwithstanding the fact that two strong accents are 
thus brought into immediate juxtaposition. Or again, if Ps. 5 be scruti- 
nized, it will be seen that only vss. 2, 8a, 10, and 116 fit Rothstein's scheme 
in their received form; from the remainder of the poem forty-two words 
must be removed to enable the "original" form to reappear. Similar 
procedure is followed in the case of the large majority of the remaining 
examples offered by Rothstein. In fact, not a single poem escapes without 
more or less change on the ground of rhythmical necessity; and for the 
most part, the change is exceedingly radical. Pss. 8, 14, 15, in, and 112 
suffer the least. 

To the present writer, the science of Hebrew rhythm is not even yet 
upon a firm enough basis to warrant textual criticism of this kind. It is 
undoubtedly true that consideration of poetic form constitutes a great 
aid to the work of a careful and thorough student of the text. But reli- 
ance may be placed upon it only in so far as it furnishes supplementary 
evidence for the emendation of texts which are rendered suspicious by 
other converging lines of evidence. It is a relatively rare case where 
poetic form alone points indisputably to the elimination or improvement of 
a passage. Meantime, little progress can be made by setting up any 
system of rhythm as a Procrustean bed. This has been the rock upon 
which every attempt thus far made to subject the Hebrew poetry to the 
requirements of a carefully wrought-out system has gone to pieces. Never- 
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theless, Rothstein has contributed many a helpful suggestion toward the 
interpretation of the poetic materials which he has handled and no Old 
Testament student dares ignore his work. It is by labors of this sort that 
progress is made toward perfection. 

Westphal has not given a study of the Yahweh shrines for their own 
sake as was the case with von Gall's Alt-israeliHsche Ktdtstatten, but has 
rather endeavored to discover what ideas about God are reflected by and 
associated with the various places of worship.^ Since these sanctuaries 
are taken up in the order in which they came into the life of Israel the 
study becomes practically a history of the development of the God-idea 
in Israel. The six chapters of the book show the historical facts as fur- 
nishing the logical divisions of the subject: (i) "Yahweh and Mount 
Sinai;" (2) " Yahweh on Mount Sinai and Israel in Canaan ;" (3) "Yahweh 
and the Land of Canaan;" (4) "Yahweh's Dwelling at the Old Israelitish 
Sanctuaries;" (5) "The Temple at Jerusalem as Yahweh's Dwelling;" 
(6) "Yahweh in Heaven." Chap, v constitutes one-third of the book. 

Among the less common views defended by the author is the conten- 
tion that the ark was originally the shrine of a god other than Yahweh 
and that it was taken over by the people as a whole and subordinated to 
the Yahweh idea after the conquest of Canaan, thus becoming an inter- 
mediary between the distant Sinai and the land of Canaan in which it 
helped to localize Yahweh. The temple is shown to have been modeled 
upon Egyptian patterns- introduced into Israel through the mediation of 
Phoenicia. The thought of Yahweh as dwelling in the temple is declared 
to have been a foreign importation which took root slowly on Israelitish 
soil. Burnt-offerings are likewise claimed as an institution originally 
foreign to the Israelites and adopted by them from Baalism. The view 
of Stade, Kautzsch, and others that the idea of Yahweh as dwelling in 
the heavens was a relatively late development in Israel's thought of God 
is shown to be mistaken and the existence of the idea at least as early as 
the time of the formation of the J tradition is clearly demonstrated. These 
and many other evidences of independent judgment make the study well 
worth while. Furthermore the author has successfully resisted the pan- 
Babylonian temptation and has worked out his conception of Israel's 
religion along the lines of investigation that have thus far commanded the 
assent of sane scholars. It is a source of regret that use was not made of 
the results revealed by recent excavations in Palestine regarding the 

3 Yahwes Wohnstatten nach den Anschauungen der alien Hebraer. Eine alttesta- 
mentliche Untersuchung. Von G. Westphal. [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, XV.] Giessen: Topelmann, 1908. xvi + 278 pages. 
M. 11. 
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Canaanitish high-places and sanctuaries on the one hand; and on the 
other, that the existence of the Assuan temple was not reckoned with in 
connection with the chapter on the temple at Jerusalem as Yahweh's 
dwelling. 

The seven chapters of Torge's book furnish a clear and concise sum- 
mary of the ideas of the Old Testament regarding the soul and immortality. 4 
On the whole the discussion impresses one as the most satisfactory treat- 
ment of this theme extant. No novel views are here presented; on the 
contrary, the author's positions for the most part are those held by the 
body of Old Testament scholars. This is what makes the work of value, 
especially for younger students seeking orientation for this problem. 

Starting with the origin and character of the belief in the soul as a 
separate- entity apart from the body, the book takes up in turn the Hebrew 
ideas regarding death, Sheol, the grave, mourning customs, the relation 
of Yahweh to the spirits of the departed, and the hope of immortality. 
The chapter on mourning customs will fail to carry conviction with refer- 
ence to its contention that these were in large part the result of the desire 
to give expression to feelings of sympathy and affection for the departed 
in such a way that these manifestations might be seen and appreciated 
by the spirit of the deceased. It is difficult to subsume under this explana- 
tion such usages as the cutting of one's flesh, the shaving of the head, and 
the veiling of the mouth and beard. For the sake of completeness the 
author should have included the idea of resurrection as it finds expression, 
e. g., in Dan. 12:2, and should likewise have taken up the question of 
Persian influence upon the Hebrew ideas of immortality and resurrection. 
The importance of the doctrine of individualism as furnishing a basis for 
the idea of personal immortality is recognized and rightly emphasized. It 
is highly characteristic of the Old Testament' religion that its conviction 
of immortality and resurrection should have arisen not out of philosophical 
and speculative reasoning as among the Greeks, but out of an ethical 
necessity. It is at this point that the religion of the Hebrews always 
excelled, and the formulation of man's highest hope grew out of this ethical 
pre-eminence. The later history of Israel was one continual succession of 
disasters. The pious Jews were the victims of the triumphant and godless 
gentiles. Reversal of existing conditions on earth seemed beyond hope. 
But the justice of God could not be satisfied with anything less than a full 
vindication of the righteous. Hence the Hebrew mind pushed forward 
into the unseen world of the future, posited the continued existence and 

4 Seelenglaube und Unsterblichkeitshofnung im Alien Testament. Von Paul 
Torge. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. viii + 256 pages. M.S. 
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fellowship of the souls of the righteous with God after death, and looked 
for a general balancing of accounts at the day of judgment. The climax 
of Hebrew thought upon immortality is presented in the Wisdom of 
Solomon; but Dr. Torge ends his study with the closs of the Protestant 
Canon. John M. P. Smith 

The University of Chicago 



BARTON'S COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES 
The reputation of the "International Critical Commentary Series" for 
a high grade of scholarship is such, that an announcement of the publication 
of a new volume is a matter of deep interest in Biblical circles. This 
interest is naturally intensified when the particular book presents problems 
of especial difficulty, such as Ecclesiastes, and the author is one from whom a 
thoroughgoing and judicious treatment of those problems may be expected. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that to the number of excellent works on this 
puzzling book of the Old Testament already published in English — intro- 
ductions, expositions and critical commentaries — by such scholars as Mc- 
Neile, Wright, Plumptre, Genung, etc., this new volume by Professor 
Barton 1 is welcomed as one which sustains the high reputation of this 
admirable series. 

Of the 212 pages of this commentary, 65 are devoted to introductory 
material; the remainder to the critical exposition of the text. The follow- 
ing are the topics treated in the introductory part of the book: the name; 
place in the Hebrew Canon; the versions; history of the interpretation; 
the relation of Ecclesiastes to Greek thought; the integrity of the book; 
the outline of the thought; its literary form; its linguistic characteristics; 
its relation to Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus) ; the attitude of the Book of Wisdom 
to Ecclesiastes ; the date and authorship. As the most interesting questions, 
and those debatable in the book, come under discussion in these introductory 
topics this review will be occupied especially with the author's treatment of 
them and his conclusions. 

In reference to canonicity Professor Barton agrees with Ryle 2 that it is 
unlikely that any new book would be introduced into the Hebrew Canon 
after the first century b. c. Hence Ecclesiastes, though one of the "Anti- 
legomena" must have begun to gain a foothold in some influential quarter 
before that date (p. 6). 

1 The Book 0) Ecclesiastes. By Professor George Aaron Barton, Ph.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages, Bryn Mawr College. "International 
Critical Commentary." New York: Scribners, 1908. 212 pages. $2.25. 

3 Cf. his Canon of the Old Testament, 2d ed., p. 185. 



